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The  Joint  Military  Intelligence  College  created  the  International  Intelligence 
Fellows  Program  to  strengthen  intelligence  relationships  and  enhance  cooperation 
and  understanding  among  senior  military  and  civilian  intelligence  officials  from 
allied  nations.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  program  will  contribute  to  stronger  alliances 
and  to  greater  regional  security.  Fellows  in  the  program  use  case  studies,  executive 
exercises  and  seminar  discussions  to  grapple  with  issues  such  as  intelligence 
cooperation  and  coalition  operations,  as  well  as  with  other  challenges  we  are 
likely  to  face  into  the  future.  This  publication  highlights  some  of  the  issues  and 
principles  that  emerged  from  discussions  among  the  Fellows  during  the  first  two- 
week  seminar,  which  took  place  at  the  College  during  March  2002. 

A.  Denis  Clift 
President 

Joint  Military  Intelligence  College 


The  International  Intelligence  Forum  will  publish  articles,  letters  or  extended 
comments  from  International  Intelligence  Fellows,  past,  present  and  future,  as 
well  as  from  other  participants  in  the  program,  to  make  this  a  true  forum  for  the 
thoughtful  discussion  of  international  intelligence  cooperation.  Please  send  your 
written  contributions  to  RusselLSwenson@dia.mil,  Director  of  the  JMIC  Center 
for  Strategic  Intelligence  Research. 
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INTELLIGENCE  ON  THE  MOVE:  GETTING  THE 
MOST  FROM  SHARED  EFFORT 

Colonel  Todd  Bradley,  USAF 

In  March  2002,  the  Joint  Military  Intelligence  College  gathered  senior  intelli¬ 
gence  officials  from  across  Europe  for  two  weeks  of  discussions  on  intelligence 
cooperation  and  coalition  operations.  During  this  first  iteration  of  the  International 
Intelligence  Fellows  Program,  European  and  U.S.  participants  not  only  worked 
hard  to  better  understand  our  common  threats,  but  also  to  discuss  a  common 
vision  of  where  our  nations  and  organizations  are  headed.  Additionally,  sessions 
were  devoted  to  improving  skills  in  organizational  leadership  and  management, 
thus  strengthening  senior  intelligence  officials’  ability  to  effect  positive  change. 
Few  of  the  fellows  knew  each  other  prior  to  the  session,  but  strong  friendships 
were  quickly  formed.  Senior  U.S.  and  European  experts  presented  challenging 
and  detailed  briefings  on  a  variety  of  issues.  The  briefings  generated  rich  discus¬ 
sions  on  topics  like  counter-terrorism,  information  operations,  and  national  intelli¬ 
gence  partnerships  with  warfighters. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  ALLIES 

It  is  no  revelation  that  strong  alliances  are  powerful  means  for  successfully 
implementing  diplomatic  and  military  initiatives.  Strategic  relationships  with  allies 
are  fundamental  to  operational  success,  whether  in  British-U.S.  signals  intelligence 
cooperation  in  World  War  II,  fifty  years  of  NATO  cooperation,  the  Gulf  War  coali¬ 
tion,  or  the  rapid  formation  of  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  in  Bosnia  with 
non-NATO  partners.  The  mix  of  state  and  non-state  actors  on  the  stage  today  makes 
the  need  for  dependable,  cooperative  relationships  with  allies  even  stronger. 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  intelligence  agencies,  military  services  and  combatant  com¬ 
mands  have  seen  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  these  relationships.  Some 
commands  today  have  more  than  100  formal  bilateral  relationships  with  allied  nations. 
Why  is  this  so?  As  the  United  States  assumes  the  role  as  the  surviving  superpower  and 
as  virtually  all  allied  nations  are  reducing  their  forces,  why  are  we  extending  our 
dependence  on  allied  intelligence  information?  How  do  we  ensure  that  all  participants 
are  getting  the  greatest  value  from  these  agreements,  and  how  do  we  ensure  that,  by 
trusting  each  other,  we  do  not  create  blind  spots  in  our  collection  and  warning  efforts? 

The  current  strategic  environment  creates  a  need  for  intelligence  cooperation 
that  world  and  regional  powers  avoid  at  their  own  peril.  We  have  little  choice. 
Even  when  there  were  the  two  superpowers,  allies  were  crucial  to  our  maintaining 
awareness  and  projecting  a  credible  deterrence.  National  interests  are  now  chal¬ 
lenged  in  many  more  ways.  From  the  U.S.  perspective,  for  example,  one  may  only 
look  at  the  linguistic  challenges  as  crises  arise  in  Oceania,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  Europeans  typically  have  far  more  experience  and  linguistic  skills  in  areas 
like  Africa’s  Great  Lakes  Region  than  does  the  U.S.  How  should  we  all  take 
advantage  of  these  special  competencies  that  are  not  already  shared  by  all?  For  the 
United  States  or  any  other  actor  to  ignore  the  strengths  and  cooperative  will  of 
allies  is  a  dangerous  form  of  arrogance. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  intelligence  relationships  are  not  merely  to  be  tolerated, 
but  embraced  for  several  reasons.  First,  as  already  noted,  allies  can  greatly  compensate 
areas  of  weakness.  This  is  especially  true  as  we  all  become  more  involved  in  regional 
contingencies.  Second,  by  combining  our  strengths  with  those  of  our  alhes,  we  share 
the  burden,  and  thus  conserve  resources.  We  are  “playing  our  best  cards”  as  each  of  us 
focuses  on  what  we  do  best.  Third,  it  greatly  reduces  our  bhnd  spots  in  analysis.  Allies 
often  have  unique  experiences  with  and  understanding  of  national  and  sub-national 
cultures.  If  any  of  us  neglect  such  intelligence  relationships,  we  will  deny  ourselves 
the  differing  views  that  are  so  valuable  in  intelligence  analysis.  Too  often  exchange 
participants  are  overly  focused  on  receiving  hard  facts  from  their  alhes  when  this 
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ally’s  insightful  assessments  are  just  as  valuable.  This  same  rationale  applies  to  intelli¬ 
gence  collection  as  well  as  analysis.  Fourth,  intelligence  relationships  can  greatly 
enhance  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  warning.  Allies  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  in 
this  arena,  as  some  focus  on  specific  situations  that  others  find  they  must  overlook. 

However,  intelligence  sharing  is  not  a  simple  operation.  It  does  not  just  happen. 
Trust  is  a  crucial  part  of  a  successful  intelhgence  relationship.  To  a  significant  extent, 
we  must  tmst  other  nations  with  our  information.  We  all  recognize  that  this  places  at 
risk  sources  and  methods.  Also,  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  much  we  can  trust  the 
information  of  our  allies.  All  this  combines  to  make  intelligence  sharing  a  long-term 
relationship.  It  is  not  something  that  is  quickly  thrown  together  when  the  need  is  great¬ 
est.  It  takes  time  to  develop  trust  and  to  learn  to  work  smoothly  together  in  an  effective 
and  coordinated  way. 

Furthermore,  intelligence  sharing  is  part  of  a  larger  context.  International  coopera¬ 
tion  is  bigger  than  just  intelligence.  In  addition  to  providing  a  country  with  a  larger 
volume  of  high-quahty  information,  intelhgence  sharing  also  provides  an  object  les¬ 
son  in  support  of  a  larger  agenda  for  accomplishing  national  objectives.  Even  if  an 
intelhgence-sharing  relationship  may  be  of  httle  intelligence  value  by  itself,  in  fact  it 
can  open  doors  for  other  ties  that  pay  great  dividends.  Thus,  intelligence  sharing  must 
be  seen  in  its  greater  context.  It  is,  as  International  Intelligence  Fellow  Colonel  Chris- 
ter  Holm  of  Sweden  said,  “a  part  of  silent  diplomacy.”  In  this  bigger  context,  some¬ 
times  it  is  not  the  content  of  the  sharing  in  itself  that  is  most  important  but  the  mere 
fact  that  there  is  an  exchange  relationship. 

All  of  these  factors,  both  positive  and  negative,  demonstrate  that  intelhgence  rela¬ 
tionships  with  alhes  are  complex  and  need  serious  attention  in  order  to  be  most  effective 
in  protecting  a  country’s  national  treasure  and  providing  the  greatest  defense  of  our 
respective  states.  This  is  why  the  Joint  Mihtary  Intelhgence  College  estabhshed  the 
International  Intelhgence  Fellows  Program.  It  was  critical  that  a  fomm  be  created  where 
we  not  only  debate  key  issues  and  threats,  but  clearly  understand  how  we  should  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  Bilateral  and  multilateral  intelhgence  relationships 
depend  on  continual  discussion  of  how  we  can  best  go  about  this  business.  From  the 
U.S.  perspective,  our  first  two- week  session  estabhshed  several  important  findings. 
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OUR  CHALLENGES 

Rapid  Movement  of  Intelligence  Information 

As  allies  strive  to  streamline  their  exchange  of  information,  improvement  is  still 
needed  in  how  the  data  get  to  military  forces.  If  it  is  in  a  coahtion’s  interest  to  share 
national  intelligence  among  the  partners,  it  is  also  in  its  interest  to  ensure  that  opera¬ 
tional  information  gets  to  all  commanders  in  a  timely  fashion.  Technology  is  part  of 
the  answer,  but  agreed-upon  procedures  are  needed  to  guarantee  that  the  data  go  “the 
last  mile.”  Additionally,  participating  nations  should  consider  providing  potential 
members  of  a  coalition  with  software  and  protocols  to  prepare  their  networks  for 
future  link-ups  or  fast  link-ups  during  an  emergency.  Some  may  think  this  is  only  a 
concern  of  some  partners,  since  the  breakdown  is  often  at  the  lower  levels,  and  may 
not  immediately  affect  all  members.  However,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  coalition  part¬ 
ners  to  ensure  all  units,  regardless  of  nationality,  receive  proper  force  protection  and 
threat  information.  The  IFOR  in  Bosnia  set  an  impressive  example  in  this  regard  as  it 
made  tremendous  efforts  to  ensure  Russia  and  other  non-NATO  partners  received  the 
same  intelligence  that  was  received  by  more  traditional  NATO  members.  This  success 
was  clearly  due  to  senior  leadership  making  this  a  priority.  Clear  top-to-bottom  under¬ 
standing  and  clear  procedures  must  be  estabhshed  and  exercised  frequently  in  order  to 
achieve  effectiveness  and  flexibility. 

Sharing  Domestic  Intelligence  with  Foreign  Partners 

All  members  agreed  that  great  improvement  is  needed  in  this  area.  In  most  coun¬ 
tries,  this  is  a  tremendous  problem.  To  expand  tmst  and  smooth  working  relationships 
from  the  domestic  to  the  multinational  level  will  be  a  serious  challenge.  But  it  must  be 
done.  National  agencies  must  consider  the  value  of  working  closely  with  state  or  pro¬ 
vincial  pohce  forces  in  order  to  bolster  their  understanding  of  local  activities.  This  will 
have  important  imphcations  at  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  levels  as  countries  cooper¬ 
ate  in  understanding  and  countering  transnational  threats.  At  the  earliest  date,  key 
allies  should  convene  to  begin  addressing  the  details  of  this  problem  so  remedies  to 
specific  problem  areas  can  begin  to  take  effect.  Efforts  in  intelligence  sharing  by  Inter¬ 
pol,  particularly  in  Europe,  may  point  the  way  to  defense  and  national  security-ori¬ 
ented  intelligence  cooperation. 

Helping  New  Partners  Develop  into  Productive  Allies 

Building  a  strong  intelhgence  relationship  must  begin  before  the  initiation  of  hos- 
tihties.  With  tmst  as  the  central  pillar  of  a  successful  relationship,  allies  must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  each  other’s  procedures,  terminology,  and  priorities.  Efforts  are  already 
underway  to  more  fully  incorporate  new  NATO  partners  into  its  intelhgence  stmcture. 
East  European  services  are  eager  to  work  closely  with  allies,  but  greater  progress,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  tactical  level,  is  needed.  Also,  smaller  countries  should  consider  estabhsh- 
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ing  themselves  as  niche  experts.  One  European  country  wrestled  with  this  question 
early  in  its  NATO  years  and  determined  that  it  could  play  a  key  role  in  observing  Soviet 
naval  activities.  This  resulted  in  its  making  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  long-term 
effort  of  defending  Europe.  However,  they  did  this  with  strong  support  from  allies,  as 
they  were  provided  with  technology  and  data  that  enhanced  their  abihty  to  contribute. 
We  must  continue  this  pattern  of  helping  new  partners  carve  out  a  niche  of  expertise, 
and  therefore  become  strong,  contributing  partners  to  the  effort. 

Problems  with  Common  Definitions 

With  continuous  developments  in  combat  operations,  new  terms  abound.  The 
field  of  information  operations  is  a  prime  example  of  an  area  that  has  generated  an 
abundance  of  new  terms  and  a  lack  of  consensus  on  how  these  terms  will  be  used. 
What  is  the  difference  between  information  warfare  and  information  operations? 
How  does  the  realm  of  psychological  operations  fit  with  information  operations? 
The  issue  of  a  common  understanding  of  terms  is  not  a  new  problem,  as  NATO  has 
wrestled  with  this  for  years.  But  the  pursuit  of  a  common  understanding  must  be 
continuous.  In  future  contingencies,  we  will  not  be  limited  to  just  NATO  partners, 
but  as  lEOR  demonstrated  in  Bosnia,  new  coalitions  will  be  created  to  deal  with 
evolving  scenarios.  This  fluidity  will  complicate  any  effort  at  using  and  understand¬ 
ing  common  terminology.  With  this  in  mind,  it  would  be  prudent  to  develop  a  lexi¬ 
con  of  intelligence  terms  which  has  the  broadest  application  outside  of  NATO. 

Enhanced  Cooperation  between  National  and  Operational  Organizations 

Although  some  countries  are  stronger  in  this  area  than  others,  all  of  us  need  to  work 
at  improving  the  national  contribution  to  the  operational  warfighter.  In  many  cases  bet¬ 
ter  technologies  are  needed.  But  too  many  national  organizations  are  still  focused  sim¬ 
ply  on  providing  strategic,  pohtical  consumers  with  information  and  need  to  step  up 
their  efforts  at  tailored  and  pertinent  information  to  forces  fielded  around  the  world. 


College  President  A.  Denis  Clift  and 
Fellows  at  a  reception.  Friendship  based 
on  trust  and  familiarity  is  a  key  to  a 
mutually  beneficial  intelligence  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  Intelligence  Fellows  Pro¬ 
gram  provides  a  unique  occasion  to 
strengthen  this  relationship. 
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WHERE  TO  FROM  HERE? 

Even  though  intelligence  relationships  with  allies  have  been  an  established 
fact  for  many  years,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement.  Successfully  work¬ 
ing  with  an  ally  or  set  of  allies  remains  more  an  art  than  a  science  and  therefore 
requires  continual  attention  as  scenarios  change  and  new  sets  of  allies  gather.  The 
U.S.  and  its  European  allies  frequently  meet  to  discuss  substantive  issues  and 
administrative  procedures,  but  more  educational  opportunities  are  needed.  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  International  Intelligence  Eellows  Program  create  an  environment 
where  ideas  flow  freely,  and  attention  can  be  focused  on  the  how-to’s  of  running 
successful  relationships.  Our  common  future  offers  the  prospect  for  a  greater 
number  of  relationships  and  coalitions  of  increased  complexity.  Will  we  know 
how  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  these  situations? 

Immediately  following  the  attacks  on  11  September  2001,  Vice  Admiral 
Thomas  Wilson,  then  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  was  asked  by 
a  senator  to  name  the  most  important  lesson  learned  from  9/11.  The  Director 
responded,  “That  the  value  of  being  on  the  offensive  puts  [the  terrorists]  on  the 
defensive.”  It  may  be  a  simple  truism  that  offense  provides  many  more  opportu¬ 
nities  than  defense,  but  Admiral  Wilson  continued:  “This  attack  was  a  defining 
point,  that  either  adversaries  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  asymmetric  attacks, 
or  adversaries  will  see  what  we  can  do  if  we  garner  political  will,  form  coalitions 
and  use  all  of  our  capabilities.  Then  they  will  think  twice  about  continuing  the 
war.  It  is  important  which  lesson  we  reinforce.”  The  threat  we  all  face  today  is 
worldwide;  no  one  remains  unaffected.  How  well  will  we  be  able  to  form  a 
united  front  that  can  effectively  and  consistently  deter  and  defend  against  such 
heinous  threats?  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  alerting  our  respective  national  leaders 
and  if  we  are  to  play  a  vital  role  in  defending  our  citizens,  then  it  is  imperative 
that  we  work  together  in  a  most  efficient  and  thorough  way.  Lieutenant  General 
Patrick  Hughes,  another  former  Director  of  DIA,  said,  “For  terrorists  there  are 
1,000  possibilities  and  100  ideas  for  action;  [of  those,]  10  are  planned,  and  only 
one  needs  to  be  successful.”  That  is  our  challenge.  Can  we  meet  it  alone?  Should 
we  want  to? 

Special  thanks  to  Colonel  Christer  Holm  of  Sweden  and  ETC  Chris  Terrington  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their  valuable  contributions  to  this  article. 
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THE  1775  LARGE  BELT  OF  INTELLIGENCE:  THE 
FIRST  U.S.  MULTILATERAL  INTELLIGENCE  TREATY 

Perry  L.  Pickert 

Welcoming  UN  Secretary-General  Boutros-Ghali’s  Agenda  for  Peace  pro¬ 
posal  at  the  General  Assembly  in  1992,  President  George  H.  W.  Bush  promised 
enhanced  American  intelligence  support  to  strengthen  the  UN’s  capacity  for  pre¬ 
ventive  diplomacy,  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement.^  At  the  time,  intelli¬ 
gence  sharing  in  the  context  of  a  multilateral  organization  was  seen  as  a  startling 
development  and  became  a  lightning  rod  for  political  controversy.  Yet  in  1775, 
100  miles  north  in  Albany,  the  United  States  established  an  institutionalized  intel¬ 
ligence  sharing  mechanism  as  a  component  of  the  first  treaty  negotiated  on  behalf 
of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Within  weeks  of  the  first  shots  at  Concord  Bridge  (19  April  1775),  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  received  urgent  reports  from  New 
York  indicating  that  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  the  King’s  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department,  was  preparing  for  a  treaty  conference  in 
upstate  New  York  with  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  to  reaffirm  their  alliance 
and  take  up  the  hatchet  to  suppress  the  nascent  Patriot  insurrection.  The  Iro¬ 
quois  were  situated  on  key  terrain  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  that 
covered  the  avenues  of  approach  for  the  British  from  Canada.  They  had  about 
2,000  warriors  who  could  assemble  in  weeks, ^  more  than  either  the  new  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  under  General  Washington,  or  the  regular  force  that  British  Gen¬ 
eral  Guy  Carleton  had  in  Quebec.^  Benjamin  Franklin  and  some  other  delegates 
advocated  neutralizing  the  Indians  by  forging  an  alliance  with  them,  but  others 
felt  that  Indian  relationships  with  the  British  were  too  strong  to  allow  that. 
Despite  these  fundamental  disagreements,  within  weeks,  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  had: 

•  Established  departments  to  administer  Indian  affairs 

•  Appointed  Commissioners  to  collect  intelligence,  negotiate  treaties,  and  con¬ 
duct  military  operations 

•  Authorized  apprehension  of  agents  of  the  Crown  attempting  to  influence  the 
Indians 

•  Funded  agents  of  influence  to  work  among  the  Indians. 

•  Provided  instructions  for  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  Indians  for: 

□  Neutrality 
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□  Free  Passage 

□  Trade 

□  A  mechanism  for  consultations  and  intelligence  sharing 

For  the  next  two  years,  Albany  would  be  the  epicenter  of  events  that  would  have 
profound  global  implications  for  the  nature  of  international  relations.  The  King 
would  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  attack  the  city  under  the  command  of  General 
John  Burgoyne,  who  would  surrender  his  army  to  the  rebels  at  Saratoga.  Within 
days  of  receiving  word  of  the  British  defeat,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Vergennes,  obtained  permission  from  the  court  of  Louis  XVI  to  recognize  the 
United  States  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  turning  the  American  Revolution 
into  a  world  war.^  This  paper  describes  the  context  for  the  first  U.S.  treaty  that  insti¬ 
tutionalized  multilateral  intelligence  sharing,  addresses  the  nature  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  intelligence  process,  and  considers  the  implications  of  this  development  for 
intelligence  relationships  within  21st  Century  multilateral  organizations. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING 

In  1775,  the  skirmishes  and  encirclement  of  the  British  army  in  Boston  were 
the  beginning  of  a  second  global  conflict  in  a  quarter  century  to  break  out  in 
America  between  the  colonial  empires  of  Spain,  France  and  England.  Just  twenty- 
five  years  earlier,  the  British  combined  sea  power,  a  relatively  small  land  army  and 
an  alliance  with  English  colonials  and  Indians  to  bring  crushing  defeat  to  France 
in  what  was  called  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  America  and  the  Seven  Years  War 
in  Europe.  The  British  victory  all  but  vanquished  the  French  from  the  New  World 
and  left  George  III  the  King  of  the  dominant  military  and  economic  power  on 
earth  with  a  lot  of  unpaid  bills. 

The  British  system  for  the  colonization  of  America  was  accomplished  with 
considerable  political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  skill,  and  a  bare  minimum  of 
military  and  bureaucratic  manpower  on  the  ground,  here  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Empire.  The  King  made  grants  of  land  and  established  colonial  administrations 
that  essentially  replicated  the  English  form  of  government.  But  in  America,  rather 
than  relying  on  an  unwritten  constitutional  system,  for  the  most  part  the  colonial 
legislatures  adopted  formal  charters  or  constitutions.  One  problem:  the  land  given 
by  the  King  already  belonged  to  the  Indians. 

Hundreds  of  years  before  the  first  British  colonists  landed  at  Plymouth,  the  North 
American  continent  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  that  divided  up  the 
land  between  organized  political  entities.  These  entities  had  many  of  the  attributes  of 
the  principahties  that  characterized  the  contemporary  landscape  of  Europe.  These 
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Indian  communities  varied  considerably  in  their  total  population,  political  institutions, 
economic  system  and  military  capability.  In  some  parts  of  the  New  World,  the  colonial 
powers  simply  conquered  the  indigenous  population  and  set  up  a  direct  administration 
by  the  colonial  power.  But  in  northeastern  North  America  the  Indian  tribes  had  suffi¬ 
cient  political  and  mihtary  power  to  fight  and  defend  their  territory,  prompting  the 
European  powers  to  resort  to  diplomacy  rather  than  force. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  marked  the  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  the  beginning  of  the  European  nation-state  system  based  on  the  concept  of 
international  law  and  the  sovereign  equality  of  states.  Simultaneously,  the  English 
began  the  colonization  of  America  within  the  larger  context  of  the  worldwide  con¬ 
test  for  colonial  empires  with  France  and  Spain.  By  the  1750s  the  Upper  Ohio  val¬ 
ley  was  the  intersection  of  the  Imperial  frontiers. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  under  the  pressure  of  European  settlements, 
the  Indian  tribes  that  came  to  be  called  the  Iroquois  moved  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  area  bounded  by  the  Upper  Ohio,  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  valleys.  Unlike 
many  of  the  more  nomadic  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Iroquois  were  not  only 
fierce  warriors,  but  had  developed  a  sophisticated  economic  and  social  structure. 
Sometime  in  the  early  1500s  two  great  leaders  emerged  and  forged  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  tribes  based  on  a  shared  founding  myth  or  legend  and  the  creation  of  per¬ 
manent  institutional  structures. 

As  the  story  goes,  in  order  to  bring  peace  to  the  warring  tribes,  a  Great  Peace 
Council  was  called  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  sat  in  their  traditional  longhouse  and 
conducted  a  ritual.  They  dug  up  and  transplanted  a  pine  tree,  buried  the  hatchets  of 
war  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  longhouse.  The  tree  would  grow  symbolizing  the  peace 
and  the  fire  would  be  kept  burning  to  symbohze  the  permanent  consultation  mecha¬ 
nism  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  Once  the  peace  was  established,  annual  meet¬ 
ings  brought  together  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes.  From  at  least  the  early  1600s,  the 
Longhouse  at  Onondaga  in  western  New  York  near  Lake  Ontario  served  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation.  Decisions  had  to  be  taken  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  all  the  tribes.  Since  the  Indians  had  no  written  language,  seashells  strung 
together  in  belts  called  “wampum”  were  used  to  symbohcally  represent  decisions  and 
also  as  a  mnemonic  device  to  allow  the  content  of  a  decision  to  be  passed  down  in  an 
oral  tradition.  Once  agreement  was  reached,  a  wampum  belt  would  be  made  and  then 
taken  to  each  of  the  council  fires  of  the  various  tribes.  The  wampum  belt  was  held  high 
when  the  decision  was  repeated  so  that  the  people  of  the  entire  federation  would  know 
of  the  content  of  the  decisions  made  by  consensus  in  the  Longhouse.^ 
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The  Six  Nations  and  the  George  Washington  Belt 


The  original  of  this  belt  is  the  sacred 
agreement  between  the  Six  Nations  and 
the  original  Thirteen  Colonies.  It  is  the 
record  of  a  Treaty  with  George  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1789.  The  house  in  the  center  is  the 
longhouse  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  two 
figures  on  each  side  of  the  Longhouse  are 
the  keepers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Doors  of  the  Confederacy.  A  similar  belt 
formalized  the  1775  Treaty  on  informa¬ 
tion  sharing. 

Image  used  by  permission.  Courtesy  of  the  Jake  1 


Wampum  is  a  small  and  short  tubular  shell  bead.  The  beads  were  strung  into  strings  or  woven 
into  belts.  White  beads  were  made  from  the  inner  whorl  (columella)  of  the  whelk.  Purple  (also 
called  black)  beads  were  manufactured  from  the  dark  spot  or  “eye”  on  the  quahog  clam  shell. 

Although  individual  beads  have  been  found  in  the  archeological  record,  it  is  believed  the  use 
of  Wampum  in  belts  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Iroquois  originally  obtained  Wam¬ 
pum  of  this  form  and  color  by  trade  and  tribute  from  the  “Wampum  makers”  of  Long  Island. 
The  Iroquois  did  not  make  the  beads  themselves,  and  Wampum  did  not  serve  as  a  form  of 
currency  among  the  Indigenous  Iroquois. 

Wampum  belts,  presented  or  received  at  councils,  recorded  significant  events  in  Iroquois  his¬ 
tory.  Woven  belts  were  records  of  important  civil  affairs.  They  were  a  record  of  events,  ideas, 
contracts,  pledges,  treaties  or  compacts  between  political  entitles.  When  no  longer  needed  as 
a  record,  belts  were  commonly  unraveled  and  the  beads  reused. 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  recognized  the  value  of  the  beads  to  the  natives.  They  introduced  con¬ 
temporary  technology  into  its  production  and  manufactured  Wampum  themselves.  The 
exchange  of  Wampum  became  an  Important  part  of  diplomatic  protocol  whenever  Indians  and 
whites  concluded  a  treaty  or  assembled  for  other  councils.  From  the  early  seventeenth  century 
through  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wampum  beads  evolved  in  form  and  in  technology 
used  to  make  them.  After  1800,  a  group  of  Iroquois  reinterpreted  and  codified  their  religion— the 
“Longhouse  Religion”— which  deepened  the  religious  overtones  of  traditional  ceremonies. 
Wampum  in  strings  and  belts  was  and  still  is  employed  in  many  of  the  ceremonies. 

Wampum  Fact  Sheet,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany,  NY,  1989  and  Paul  Williams,  “Reading 
Wampum  Belts  of  Living  Symbols,”  Northeast  Indian  Quarterly  (Spring  1990). 
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Beginning  at  least  as  early  as  1645  with  an  agreement  among  New  France  (a 
trading  company),  the  Iroquois  and  the  Western  colonial  authorities  of  France, 
Britain  began  to  apply  a  combination  of  ritual  peacemaking  procedures  and  West¬ 
ern  European  diplomatic  practices,  which  included  making  treaties  between  sov¬ 
ereign  states.  Prior  to  1775,  as  indicated  by  historical  documents,  the  Iroquois 
were  involved  in  over  1,000  treaty  conferences,  mostly  with  colonial  authorities.^ 
During  this  period  both  Iroquois  customary  procedures  and  the  diplomatic  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  West  were  in  a  process  of  evolution  and  gradually  the  Iroquois  became 
skilled  in  Western  languages. 

Some  treaties  concerned  minor  matters  and  were  conducted  in  an  informal 
manner,  so  the  historical  record  is  uneven.  On  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Iroquois  had  developed  a  sophisticated  institutional  structure  to  support 
their  internal  decisionmaking  and  had  achieved  recognition  by  Britain,  France 
and  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  treaties  binding  under  international 
law.  In  fact,  it  was  the  prospect  of  just  such  a  British  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Iroquois  that  prompted  the  Continental  Congress  to  act. 

The  Continental  Congress  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  in  contrast  to 
the  Iroquois,  had  no  international  or  domestic  legal  status  whatsoever.  Although 
the  12  Colonies  had  a  variety  of  charters,  constitutions,  and  various  legal  powers 
as  granted  by  the  British  Crown,  none  was  an  independent  state  or  nation.  It 
would  be  another  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  With  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  the  colonies  had  each  evolved  many 
of  the  attributes  of  a  nation-state,  including  executive  authority  in  governors, 
representative  legislatures  modeled  on  the  British  Parliament,  standing  militias, 
and  courts  with  general  jurisdiction.  The  colonies  had  appointed  agents  to  deal 
with  their  relations  with  the  Crown  and  to  represent  their  commercial  interests 
with  foreign  nations.  The  colonies  had  also  negotiated  treaties  with  a  variety  of 
Indian  nations  on  issues  of  peace,  trade,  the  delimitation  of  boundaries  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  land.  The  colonies  represented  in  Philadelphia  did  not  approve  the  draft 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  explicitly  gave  the  Congress  authority  to  nego¬ 
tiate  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  foreign  powers,  until  November  1777,  and  the 
Articles  were  not  ratified  by  the  states  until  1781.^  Benjamin  Franklin  was  not 
appointed  Commissioner  to  France  and  given  a  negotiating  mandate  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1776,^  and  the  Continental  Congress  did  not  establish  a  committee  to 
deal  with  foreign  relations  until  November  111 5.^ 
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The  Protagonists:  Both  Schuyler  and  Johnson  were  from  prominent  New  York 
families  and  grew  up  among  the  Indians.  As  the  Revolution  broke  out,  each  attempted  to 
get  the  Iroquois  to  adopt  a  neutral  position. 


Painting  reproduced  by  permission.  Courtesy,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 


Philip  Schuyler,  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  gained  appointment  as  Indian  Com¬ 
missioner  and  General.  He  was  relieved  of  eommand  in  favor  of  General  Gates  just  prior  to  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga  because  of  his  deeision,  although  prudent,  to  abandon  Ft.  Ticonderoga.  He 
had  many  contacts  among  the  Oneida  and  Samuel  Kirkland  was  one  of  his  principal  agents,  he 
rebuilt  his  house,  which  he  burned  during  the  war  to  prevent  its  being  used  by  belligerents,  and 
it  stands  today  in  the  small  village  bearing  his  name. 
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Colonel  Guy  Johnson  and  Karonghyonte  (Captain  David  Hill),  oil  on  canvas  painting  by  Benjamin  West, 

1776.  Reproduced  by  permission.  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Collection,  Photograph  copyright  2002  by  Board  of 
Trustees,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC. 

Colonel  Johnson,  nephew  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (1715-1774),  became  British  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle.  In  1775,  he  assembled  a  force  of  Indians  which  was 
influential  in  preventing  an  American  thrust  to  capture  Canada.  His  property  was  seized  just  prior  to 
the  Battle  of  Oriskany.  He  fled  to  England  and  returned  to  run  signiflcant  intelligence  and  influence 
agents  such  as  Joseph  Bryant  (Thayendanegea)  from  bases  in  New  York  City  and  Niagara.  After  the 
Revolution,  he  died  in  London  attempting  to  obtain  restitution  from  the  Crown  for  his  lost  estates  in 
New  York. 
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THE  BRITISH  ARE  COMING...FROM 
THE  NORTH  WITH  INDIANS 

As  George  Washington  rushed  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  in  early  summer 
1775  to  assume  command  of  the  “Continental  Army,”  the  Continental  Congress 
received  reports  that  Colonel  Johnson,  the  Crown’s  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department,  planned  to  hold  a  treaty  conference  with  the 
Iroquois  in  upstate  New  York  to  obtain  an  alliance  to  suppress  the  Patriots.  Ben 
Franklin  and  many  other  members  had  direct  experience  with  Indians  as  allies  and 
enemies  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  as  neighbors  and  antagonists  in  set¬ 
tling  the  colonial  frontiers.  The  individual  colonies  had  conducted  bilateral  and 
multilateral  treaty  conferences  with  Indian  tribes  to  achieve  peace  and  settle  land 
disputes.  The  Congress  saw  a  clear  and  present  danger  from  the  north,  and  uninhib¬ 
ited  by  the  legal  and  bureaucratic  constraints  of  today’s  domestic  politics,  took 
direct  action  to  deal  with  the  threat.  The  action  consisted  of  what  now  would  be 
called  a  multidisciplinary  approach  including  intelligence  collection,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  diplomacy,  covert  action  and  military  operations. 

In  June  1775,  the  Congress  appointed  a  committee  of  five  “to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  papers  transmitted  from  the  convention  of  New  York  relative  to  Indian 
affairs,  and  report  what  steps,  in  their  opinion,  are  necessary  to  be  taken  for  secur¬ 
ing  and  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  Nations.”^^  On  12  July  1775,  the 
Congress  resolved  that  “securing  and  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  Indian 
Nations  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  the  utmost  moment”  and  that  the  British  Admin¬ 
istration  “will  spare  no  pains  to  excite  the  several  Nations  of  Indians  to  take  up 
arms  against  these  colonies.”^ ^ 

Negotiating  Mandate 

Acknowledging  the  threat  of  a  British  alliance  with  the  Indians,  Commission¬ 
ers  were  appointed  “to  superintend  Indian  affairs  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,”  with 
“the  power  to  treat  with  the  Indians  within  their  respective  departments,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  united  colonies,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship 
of  the  [said]  Indians,  and  to  prevent  their  taking  any  part  in  the  present  commo¬ 
tions.”^^  Accepting  advice  from  specialists  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  the  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  the  ritual  forms  of  Iroquois  treaty  making,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  the  traditional  opening  speech  of  a  treaty  conference.  On  13  July 
1775  the  committee  reported  and  the  Congress  discussed  the  draft  and  approved  it 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  In  addition  the  Congress  appropriated  the  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  hosting  the  Indians  as  guests,  to  purchase  the  traditional  presents  to 
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exchange  with  the  Indians  and  to  pay  for  the  manufacture  and  purchase  of  belts  of 
wampum  suitable  to  symbolize  the  treaty  commitments. 

In  the  text  of  the  speech  there  were  provisions  implicitly  calling  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  intelligence  mechanism.  For  example,  using  the  traditional  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  council  fire  to  cement  a  political  alliance,  the  Congress  requested  that 
the  Iroquois  join  the  12  United  Colonies  in  rekindling  the  council  fire  at  Albany 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  consultations  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  neutrality  and  the  exchange  of  truthful  information: 

This  island  now  trembles,  the  wind  whistles  from  almost  every  quarter — 
let  us  fortify  our  mind  and  shut  our  ears  against  false  rumors — let  us  be 
cautious  what  we  receive  for  truth,  unless  spoken  by  wise  and  good  men. 

If  any  thing  disagreeable  should  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the  twelve 
United  Colonies,  and  you  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us 
immediately  seek  measure  for  healing  the  breach.  From  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  wise  and  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  small 
council  fire  at  Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other’s  voices,  and  dis¬ 
close  our  minds  more  fully  to  each  other. 

Beyond  the  intelligence  functions  to  be  agreed  to  in  the  treaty,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  also  given  explicit  authority  to  conduct  operations  which  today 
would  be  the  work  of  intelligence  services,  specifically  the  recruiting  of  spies  and 
agents  of  influence.  The  Congress  gave  the  commissioners  “the  power  to  take  to 
their  assistance  gentlemen  of  influence  among  the  Indians,  in  whom  they  can  con¬ 
fide,  and  to  appoint  Agents,  residing  near  or  among  the  Indians,  to  watch  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  [King’s]  superintendents  and  their  emissaries.” The  Congress  went 
on  to  authorize  the  use  of  force  without  resort  to  legal  process.  If  the  commission¬ 
ers  “shall  have  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  King’s  superintendents,  their  deputies 
or  agents,  or  any  person  whatsoever,  are  active  in  stirring  up  or  inciting  the  Indi¬ 
ans:  [they]  ought  to  cause  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  to  be  seized  and  kept 
in  safe  custody.”^^  And,  in  what  today  would  be  similar  to  the  recruitment  of 
future  ministers  as  spies,  the  Congress  provided  funds  to  keep  young  Indian  semi¬ 
nary  students  from  Quebec  in  school  in  Connecticut  so  that  they  could  eventually 
return  to  Canada  to  influence  their  tribes  to  join  the  Patriot  cause.  Commission¬ 
ers  were  authorized  to  expend  funds  to  employ  agents  so  that  “the  colonies  may 
be  informed  from  time  to  time,  of  every  matter  as  may  concern  them.”^^ 
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Excerpts  from  the  Speech  to  the  Six  Confederate  Nations  [of]  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senekas,  from  theTweive 
United  Coionies,  convened  in  Councii  in  Phiiadeiphia  13  Juiy  1775 

We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  counselors  of  king  George  and  the  inhabitants 
and  colonies  of  America. 

Many  of  his  counselors  are  proud  and  wicked  men.  They  persuade  the  king  to  break  the  cove¬ 
nant  chain,  and  not  to  send  us  any  more  good  talks.  A  considerable  number  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  enter  into  a  new  covenant  against  us,  and  have  torn  asunder  and  cast  behind  their 
backs,  the  old  covenant  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  entered  into,  and  took  strong  hold  of. 

They  now  tell  us,  they  will  slip  their  hands  into  our  pockets  without  asking,  as  though  it  were 
their  own;  and  at  their  pleasure  they  will  take  from  us  our  charters,  or  written  civil  constitu¬ 
tions,  which  we  love  as  our  lives— also  our  plantations,  our  houses,  and  good,  whenever  they 
please  without  asking  our  leave.  That  our  vessels  may  go  to  this  island  in  the  sea,  but  to  this 
or  that  particular  island  we  shall  not  trade  any  more.  And,  in  case  of  our  non-compliance  with 
these  new  orders,  they  shut  up  our  harbors. 

We  think  our  cause  is  just;  therefore  hope  God  will  be  on  our  side.  We  do  not  take  up  the 
hatchet  and  struggle  for  honor  and  conquest;  but  to  maintain  our  civil  constitution  and  reli¬ 
gious  privileges,  the  very  same  for  which  our  forefathers  left  their  native  land  and  came  to  the 
country. 

What  is  it  we  ask  of  you? 

1 .  We  desire  that  you  remain  at  home,  and  not  join  on  either  side,  but  keep  the 
hatchet  buried  deep 

2.  The  path  may  be  kept  open  with  all  our  people  and  yours,  and  to  pass  without 
molestation 

3.  Let  this  our  good  talk  remain  at  Onondaga,  your  central  council  house 

4.  Send  and  acquaint  your  allies  to  the  northward,  the  seven  tribes  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  of  our  talk  with  the  six  nations 

5.  If  anything  disagreeable  should  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the  twelve  colonies,  and 
you  the  six  nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us  immediately  seek  measures  for 
healing  our  peace 

6.  We  judge  it  wise  and  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  small  council  fire  at  Albany 
Brothers  and  Friends!  (The  large  belt  of  intelligence  and  declaration) 

Excerpted  from  JCC  II,  178-182. 
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Samuel  Kirkland 


Long-time  missionary  to  the  Oneidas 
and  Tuscaroras  and  founder  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
large  share  of  these  two  tribes  loyal  to 
the  Americans.  Painting  by  Augustus 
Rockwell  (American,  1822-1882)  Rev¬ 
erend  Samuel  kirkland  (1741-1808), 
ca.  1873.  Oil  on  canvas,  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  Collection  1873.2. 


Courtesy  of  Emerson  Gallery  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

For  his  services  in  testifying  before  Congress  and  assistance  in  drafting  the 
speech  to  the  Six  Nations,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Kirkland  was  authorized  $300  for 
his  travel  and  expenses  “among  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.”  The  Congress 
also  recommended  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Department  to  employ 
Mr.  Kirkland  to  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  Six  nations  “in  order  to  secure 
their  friendship  and  to  continue  them  in  a  state  of  Neutrality  with  respect  to  the 
present  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies.”  Congress  there¬ 
fore  recommended  hiring  a  minister  as  a  spy.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  good  one. 

From  a  military  perspective,  General  Schuyler  was  “empowered  to  dispose  of 
and  employ  all  the  troops  in  the  New  York  department,  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
think  best  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  these  colonies,  the  tribes  of  Indians  in 
friendship  and  amity  with  us,  and  most  effectually  to  promote  the  general  Interest, 
still  pursuing,  if  in  his  power,  the  former  orders  from  this  Congress  and  subject  to 
the  future  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief.” 

In  essence  these  actions  of  the  Continental  Congress  authorized  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  and  establishment  of  a  permanent  consultation  mech¬ 
anism  with  the  Iroquois  Confederation.  In  addition,  it  authorized  and  funded 
intelligence  collection  operations  to  monitor  developments  in  Indian  country  and 
authorized  and  funded  covert  action  to  penetrate  the  leadership  of  the  Indian  tribes 
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to  build  a  consensus  within  the  Iroquois  to  remain  neutral  in  the  conflict.  Finally, 
the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  seize  and  hold  the  agents  of  the  Crown 
without  legal  warrant. 

The  Conference  at  Albany 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Congress  began  a  series  of  preliminary 
meetings  with  representatives  of  Indian  tribes  to  arrange  the  treaty  conference. 
Since  the  tribes  were  scattered  all  across  the  northeast  they  had  to  be  contacted 
and  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  treaty-making  conference.  Just  as  in  UN 
meetings,  all  the  parties  had  to  be  notified,  provided  an  agenda  and  requested  to 
send  representatives  with  full  power  to  negotiate.  The  mechanism  in  1775  was  to 
call  a  series  of  preliminary  conferences  to  set  the  agenda.  In  those  preliminary 
meetings,  the  speech  of  the  Congress  to  the  Six  Nations  was  provided  to  the 
Indian  representatives  to  allow  them  to  know  exactly  what  was  being  asked  so 
they  could  return  to  their  tribal  councils  and  obtain  a  consensus  giving  them 
authority  to  make  the  specific  commitments  under  consideration  at  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  formal  treaty  ceremony.  Preliminary  meetings  were  held  at  German  Flats 
along  the  Mohawk  River  in  the  Oneida  area  on  15  August  and  at  Albany  begin¬ 
ning  23  August.  At  Albany,  the  preliminary  stage  included  informal  sessions  of 
smaller  groups  at  the  Indian’s  camps,  Cartwright’s  Tavern,  the  Albany  town  hall 
and  the  Dutch  Church.^^  The  similarity  to  the  annual  meeting  each  October  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly  on  the  bank  of  the  East  River  is  striking. 

In  these  preliminary  meetings,  the  Indians  added  items  they  wanted  to  con¬ 
sider  for  the  treaty  and  also  informed  the  Commissioners  of  those  proposals  in  the 
Congress’s  presentation  that  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Six  Nations.  For  example, 
the  Congress  requested  that  the  Six  Nations  approach  the  Caughnawagas  and  the 
seven  tribes  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Indian  delegates  reported  that  these  tribes 
had  already  been  recruited  by  the  British  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  a  path  of 
neutrality.  “Embarrassed”  because  they  could  not  accomplish  the  mission,  they 
returned  the  wampum  belt.  The  Indians  also  wanted  to  add  items  including 
renewed  trade  at  Albany  and  Schenectady,  the  protection  of  the  missionaries  of 
various  faiths  that  were  amongst  the  Indians,  and  resolution  of  several  land  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  city  of  Albany  and  the  colony  of  New  York. 

Treaty  Session 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  Speech  to  the  Six  Nations  began  on  26  August 
and  took  two  days.  The  conference  was  adjourned  to  allow  the  Indians  to  deliber¬ 
ate.  On  31  August,  Abraham,  a  Mohawk  chief,  gave  the  answer,  thanking  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  provisions  they  had  received  while  at  Albany  and  accepting  one 
by  one  the  points  of  the  Congressional  speech  providing  for  rekindling  the  council 
fire  and  the  status  of  neutrality.  He  tactfully  omitted  reference  to  the  mission  to  the 
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The  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois 


Map  revised  from  the  original  by  Armen  Sarrafian  in  Timothy  J.  Shannon,  Indians  and  Colonists  at 
the  Crossroads  of  Empire:  The  Albany  Conference  of  1754  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press, 
2000),  19. 
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Red  Jacket 


Seneca  chief  Red  Jacket  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany  and  later  became  a 
famous  orator  and  civil  leader.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a  peace  pipe-toma- 
hawk  apparently  presented  to  him  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 


Painting  used  by  permission.  Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
Accession  number  1893.1. 


The  All-Purpose  Tool  of  Diplomacy 


Pipe-Tomahawk  owned  by  Red  Jacket. 


Image  used  by  permission.  Courtesy  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Accession  number  1862.1. 
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Canadian  Indians,  but  forcefully  repeated  the  issue  of  the  land  disputes  with  New 
York.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  intelligence  sharing  he  was  more  explicit  than 
the  Congressional  speech: 

Brothers:  The  Six  Nations  desire  you  would  always  inform  them  full  of 
what  respects  them.  We  have  for  this  purpose  opened  our  ears,  and  puri¬ 
fied  our  mind  that  we  may  always  hear  and  receive  what  you  have  to  say 
with  good  and  clear  minds.  And  whenever  we  receive  any  important  intel¬ 
ligence,  we  shall  always  bring  it  to  this  council  fire. 

Brothers:  You  have  now  finished  your  business  and  we  have  made  short 
replies.  You  have  kindled  up  a  council  fire  of  peace,  and  have  planted  a 
tree  of  peace  according  to  ancient  custom.  We  find  that  you  have  omitted 
one  thing,  which  is  this:  According  to  our  ancient  custom,  whenever  a 
council  fire  was  kindled  up,  and  a  tree  of  peace  was  planted,  there  was 
some  person  appointed  to  watch  it.  Now,  as  there  is  no  person  appointed 
to  watch  this  tree,  we  of  the  Six  Nations  take  upon  us  to  appoint  one.  Let 
it  be  the  descendant  of  our  ancient  friend  Queder.^^He  has  to  consider 
whether  he  will  take  charge  of  it.  He  that  watches  this  council  fire  is  to  be 
provided  with  a  wing,  that  he  may  brush  off  all  insects  that  come  near  it, 
and  keep  it  clean.  That  is  the  custom  at  our  central  house;  we  have  one 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  [emphasis  added] 

Brothers:  You  delivered  us  this  pipe.  On  one  side  the  tree  of  peace,  on  the 
other  a  council  fire:  we  Indians  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  fire  and  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Twelve  United  Colonies  upon  the  other.  You  have 
desired  that  this  pipe  may  be  left  at  our  central  council  house,  and  that  the 
tree  of  peace  may  be  planted,  and  the  branches  may  be  so  high  as  to  be 
visible  to  our  allies. 

The  following  day  the  American  Commissioners  gave  their  answer.  Concerning 
trade  and  the  protection  of  missionaries,  they  endorsed  the  Iroquois  proposals.  How¬ 
ever,  they  said  that  they  were  not  authorized  at  this  conference  to  deal  with  land 
issues,  but  that  they  would  report  the  Iroquois  concerns  to  the  Congress  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  individuals  to  maintain  the  council  fire: 

the  Twelve  United  Colonies  have  appointed  General  Schuyler  and  Mr. 
Douw,  both  of  this  Town,  to  keep  the  fire  burning,  that  it  may  illuminate 
the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  may  always  see  the  way  down  to  it, 
and  may  sit  in  peace  around  it.^^ 
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The  Process  of  Intelligence  Sharing 

It  was  not  long  before  the  consultation  process  was  tested.  The  threat  from  the 
British  in  Canada  prompted  General  Schuyler  to  leave  the  conference  just  days 
before  its  conclusion  to  proceed  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  about  90  miles  to  the  north.  He 
had  dispatched  a  Captain  Baker  and  some  Green  Mountain  Boys  on  a  mission  “with 
a  view  only  to  gain  intelligence”  and  with  “express  orders  not  to  molest  the  Canadi¬ 
ans  or  Indians.”  They  discovered  a  party  of  Indians  and  exchanged  fire,  killing  two. 
General  Schuyler  sent  word  immediately  to  the  council  fire  at  Albany.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  commissioner  called  a  council  and  reported: 

Commissioner: 

Brothers:  We  are  now  assembled  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  the  subject  of  our 
meeting  at  this  time  is  important.  You  remember  when  we  rekindled  the 
ancient  council  fire  at  this  place,  and  settled  all  matters,  we  agreed  that 
whatever  intelligence  should  be  received  from  any  quarter,  and  might  be 
depended  upon,  was  to  be  disclosed.  The  letter  from  General  Schuyler 
is  this:  That  a  party  of  five  men  went  from  Ticonderoga,  of  their  own 
motion,  without  any  orders,  towards  St.  John’s  [in  Canada],  and  in  their 
travel  along  the  lake  discovered  a  canoe  of  five  men,  and  discerned 
some  of  the  party  to  be  Indians.  The  Captain  of  the  party,  who  went  off 
without  orders,  attempted  to  fire  at  the  party  in  the  canoe;  but  his  gun 
missing  fire,  he  hammers  his  flint,  and  then  looked  from  behind  the  tree 
where  he  stood,  and  was  instantly  shot  in  the  head  by  some  one  in  the 
canoe,  and  expired  in  a  moment;  his  four  men  then  returned  the  fire,  and 
killed  two  Indians  who  were  in  this  canoe,  it  is  said  they  were  of  the 
Caughnawaga  Tribe  [that  is,  not  the  Six  Nations]. ..It  is  far  from  General 
Schuyler’s  intention  to  pluck  one  hair  from  an  Indian’s  head,  or  to  spill 
one  drop  of  Indian  blood.  He  therefore  desires  the  Six  Nations  to  turn 
out  one  or  two  from  each  tribe,  to  go  immediately  to  the  Ticonderoga 
and  Caughnawaga  and  assist  him  in  settling  this  matter  with  the  Caugh- 
nawagas,  that  peace  may  be  preserved  between  the  English  and  Indians, 
agreeable  to  the  desire  and  direction  of  the  Twelve  United  Provinces, 
whom  we  now  represent. 

Answer  of  the  Indians 

Brothers,  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Twelve  United  Colonies, 
attend:  We  take  the  liberty  now  to  instruct  you  here  to  settle  this  unhappy 
affair.  You  are  first  to  pull  the  hatchet  out  of  the  head  of  the  deceased,  dig 
up  a  pine  tree  and  then  throw  the  hatchet  into  the  hole;  this  is  to  be  done 
with  a  white  belt.  By  a  second  belt  you  must  say  ‘you  cover  the  dead  bod- 
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ies  and  the  hatchet  in  the  same  grave,  never  to  be  found  again.’  The  sec¬ 
ond  belt  must  be  large. 

Brothers,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Twelve  United  Provinces, 
attend:  As  we  had  already  got  through  our  publick  business,  and  so  hap¬ 
pily,  every  thing  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  we  did  not  expect  to  be  called 
together  again.  But,  brothers,  an  affair  has  happened  which  again  calls  for 
our  publick  attention. 

Accidents  will  happen;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  them.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  meeting  is  truly  melancholy;  yet  we  thank  you  that  you  have 
called  us  together,  and  given  us  the  earliest  intelligence  of  this  sorrowful 
affair.  We  are  certainly  satisfied  as  to  our  brother  Mr.  Schuyler’s  disposi¬ 
tion  toward  us;  we  cannot  but  think  it  is  entirely  foreign  from  his  intention 
that  one  drop  of  Indian  blood  should  be  spilt  in  the  present  quarrel. 

Their  Intended  Speech  to  the  Caughnawagas: 

Brothers  of  the  Caughnawagas,  attend:  We  have  been  upon  a  treaty  with 
our  brethren,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Twelve  United  Prov¬ 
inces,  who  have  spoke  with  us  altogether  of  peace.  Just  as  we  had  finished 
our  publick  business,  news  of  your  misfortune  reached  our  ears. 

Brothers:  We  beg  you  to  compose  yourselves,  and  possess  your  minds  in 
peace.  We  are  assured  nothing  is  designed  against  you;  what  has  been 
without  order  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  great  Warriors;  the  command¬ 
ers  at  Ticonderoga  or  Crown  Point.  Therefore,  brothers  we  hope  you  will 
not  lay  it  too  much  to  heart,  but  for  the  present  sit  still  until  the  unhappy 
affair  may  be  settled.  In  the  mean  time,  brothers,  we  do  by  this  belt  invite 
you  down  to  our  central  council  house,  where  we  will  communicate  to 
you  the  transactions  of  this  Congress,  and  confer  together  on  our  other 
affairs.  And  for  the  greater  dispatch,  brother,  we  desire  you  will  rise 
directly,  and  send  a  few  only  of  your  people  to  our  central  council  fire  as 
soon  as  possible.^^ 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  NEUTRALITY 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  River  Valleys  as  the 
bread  basket  of  the  Colonial  Army  and  an  avenue  of  approach  for  a  British  coun¬ 
terattack  to  divide  and  crush  the  American  Revolution,  made  Iroquois  neutrality 
an  ephemeral  goal. 

A  week  before  the  treaty  conference  at  Albany,  the  Crown’s  superintendent  for 
Indian  affairs.  Colonel  Johnson,  unable  at  Fort  Oswego  to  get  the  Six  Nations  to 
take  up  the  hatchet,  fled  to  Montreal  with  about  200  Indians.  He  called  a  conference 
of  northern  Indians  mostly  from  Canada  where  he  was  able  to  assemble  “1,700  and 
upwards”  to  join  the  British  cause.  The  Americans  had  also  sent  emissaries,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Stockbridge  Indian  to  recruit  the  Caughnawagas,  but  without  success. 

At  the  same  time  General  Schuyler  informed  the  council  fire  at  Albany  of  the 
incident  near  Fort  Ticonderoga,  he  also  sent  a  report  of  the  incident  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  with  cautionary  instructions  “to  communicate  no  more  of  this  let¬ 
ter  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  body.”  He  reported  that  his  Canadian 
correspondent  had  informed  him  that  the  incident  had  “induced  some  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  that  tribe  to  join  the  British  forces  at  St.  Johns’  in  Canada.”  He  suggested 
“perhaps  a  few  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  might  be  willing  to  join  the  Army  under 
my  command.”^^  The  necessity  of  war  pushed  both  the  Americans  and  the  British 
to  begin  aggressively  subverting  the  neutrality  of  the  Confederation. 

Major  General  Schuyler  proceeded  to  lead  the  American  army  of  about  2,000 
men  to  attack  St.  John’s,  just  below  Montreal  in  Canada,  while  another  force  under 
Benedict  Arnold  moved  up  the  Kennebec  River  through  Maine  accompanied  by 
some  Indian  scouts.  The  British  had  only  about  800  regular  troops  in  Canada.  Indi¬ 
ans  provided  intelligence  to  Colonel  Johnson  of  the  American  advance,  and  under 
the  command  of  two  British  officers,  fewer  than  90  Indians,  mostly  Caughnawagas 
with  a  few  from  the  Six  Nations,  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Americans  near  Fort  St. 
John’s.  There  were  roughly  equal  casualties  on  each  side  but  the  American  advance 
was  halted.  Another  attack  on  the  fort  a  few  days  later  failed  and  the  Americans 
withdrew.  However,  the  Indians  felt  the  British  had  let  them  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
American  attack  and  many  returned  to  their  villages.  Arnold  went  on  to  attack  Que¬ 
bec,  but  decimated  by  disease,  was  unable  to  overcome  the  city’s  defenses  and  with¬ 
drew.  The  1775  American  attempt  to  take  Canada  came  to  naught. 

At  first  General  Washington  was  reluctant  to  break  Indian  neutrality,  but  in  May 
of  1776  he  recommended  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemies’  communication  with 
the  upper  country  from  Canada  and  to  secure  the  frontier,  that  the  Commissioner  at 
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Albany  “be  directed  to  use  the  utmost  Endeavors  to  procure  the  Assistance  of  the 
Indians  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  these  Colonies,  and  authorized  payment  of  $50 
Pennsylvania  Currency  for  every  prisoner  and  free  plunder  of  the  Garrison  to  take 
Fort  Niagara.^^  On  5  May  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  approved  recruitment  of 
Indians  for  the  Continental  Army.^^ 

In  the  North  Country,  1776  was  quiet.  Colonel  Johnson  had  returned  to 
England  for  consultations.^^  The  cannon  captured  from  the  British  at  Fort  Ticond- 
eroga  were  transported  over  the  ice  of  Lake  George  and  by  land  in  the  dead  of 
winter  to  Boston,  making  the  British  defensive  positions  untenable  and  forcing 
withdrawal.  From  Canada,  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  conducted  a  probing  action 
to  the  south.  He  reached  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  found  its  defenses  improved, 
requiring  a  siege.  With  winter  approaching,  he  decided  to  withdraw  and  return  in 
the  spring  with  a  larger  force.^^ 

The  Campaign  of  1777 


Map  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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General  John  Burgoyne  had  been  deputy  to  General  Carleton  during  the 
probe  of  the  defenses  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of 
Boston.  He  was  concerned  at  the  timidity  of  the  British  leadership.  He  circu¬ 
lated  his  “Thoughts”  for  a  more  aggressive  campaign  plan  to  the  high  command 
in  February  1111  He  proposed  securing  the  Champlain-Hudson  line  in  order 
to  divide  and  conquer  the  colonies.  He  would  attack  and  secure  Albany  from  the 
north,  moving  down  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  supported  by  a  diver¬ 
sionary  force  from  the  west,  landing  at  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario  and  then  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Mohawk  River  Valley  to  Albany.  The  plan  was  to  link  up  with 
General  Howe,  who  held  New  York  City  at  the  time  of  the  planning.  In  review¬ 
ing  these  “Thoughts”  and  approving  Burgoyne’s  appointment  as  commander. 
King  George  made  a  marginal  note  on  the  plan,  “Indians  must  be  employed.” 
By  June  Burgoyne  was  at  the  command  of  a  British  army  composed  of  8,000 
regulars,  German  mercenaries,  loyalists  and  over  2,000  Indians  marching  on 
Albany  from  the  north  and  the  west. 

In  support  of  the  impending  operation,  the  British  based  in  Niagara  had  made 
several  attempts  to  revitalize  the  covenant  chain  and  enlist  the  Iroquois  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  cause.  In  three  conferences,  the  Iroquois  refused  and  would  “receive  no  Ax 
from  either  the  King  or  the  Bostonians.”^^  There  was  great  discord  in  the  Iroquois 
Confederation.  The  majority  of  the  Oneida  and  the  Tuscaroras  favored  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  western  tribes  leaned  toward  the  British.  But  each  tribe  was  divided 
into  three  factions;  pro-British,  pro-Patriot,  and  neutral.  On  19  January  1777  a 
delegation  of  Oneida  chiefs  came  to  Fort  Stanwix  to  report  that  because  a  devas¬ 
tating  pestilence  had  swept  the  Onondaga,  “the  Central  Council  fire  is  extin¬ 
guished”  which  meant,  as  Samuel  Kirkland  described  it,  “dissolving  their  Body- 
politic.”^"^  Major  John  Butler  attempted  to  call  a  meeting  at  Niagara  but  influential 
Oneida  refused  to  attend.  Thus  no  new  consensus  decision  could  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Confederacy  to  change  the  policy  of  neutrality. 

In  the  west,  as  the  commander  of  the  diversionary  force.  General  Barry  St. 
Leger,  moved  toward  Fort  Stanwix,  a  war  council  was  called  at  Irondequoit,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  River.  After  a  flood  of  rum  and  presents,  British  Major  But¬ 
ler  brought  out  two  old  large  wampum  belts  symbolizing  the  ancient  alliance 
between  the  Iroquois  and  the  King.  For  two  days  and  nights,  the  Indians  main¬ 
tained  their  neutral  stance  but  then  Major  Butler  brought  on  more  rum  and  more 
presents  and  the  decision  was  made  to  join  the  British.  On  18  July,  at  Three  Riv¬ 
ers,  in  a  ceremony  dominated  by  Seneca,  the  ceremony  of  taking  up  the  hatchet 
was  then  formally  conducted. 
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St.  Leger  proceeded  to  surround  the  fort.  In  a  show  of  force,  he  shelled  the 
ramparts  and  had  his  Indian  allies  appear  in  war  paint  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
making  their  traditional  war  whoops.  He  sent  a  delegation  under  a  flag  of  truce  to 
present  an  ultimatum  to  the  fort.  Surrender  or  face  scalping  and  pillage  with  no 
quarter,  and  the  Indians  would  be  turned  loose  on  the  settlements  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  The  commander  refused.  He  knew  help  was  on  the  way.^^ 

But  so  did  the  British.  Receiving  word  from  his  Indian  scouts  that  the  Patriots 
had  sent  a  detachment  to  relieve  the  fort,  St.  Leger  ordered  Major  Butler  with  a 
mixed  force  of  about  20  rangers  and  400  Indians,  mostly  Seneca  and  Mohawk,  to 
set  an  ambush  near  the  Indian  settlement  of  Oriska.  General  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
leading  about  800  New  York  Militia  and  some  Oneida  from  the  Oriska  settlement, 
marched  right  into  the  trap.^^  The  battle  continued  for  several  hours  with  signifi¬ 
cant  casualties  on  both  sides.  The  Patriots  stood  their  ground,  but  unable  to  reach 
the  fort,  withdrew  in  the  face  of  heavy  casualties. 

On  the  British  side,  the  Indians  had  suffered  the  greatest  number  of  casualties: 
33  killed  and  29  wounded.  When  the  Indians  returned  to  their  camp,  they  found  it 
had  been  left  undefended  by  the  British  and  had  been  destroyed  by  an  American 
raiding  party  from  the  fort,  leaving  them  without  food,  clothing,  tents  and  uten¬ 
sils. So  resentful  were  the  British  Indian  allies  that  a  band  of  warriors  later 
invaded  the  Oriska  settlement  burned  it  to  the  ground,  destroying  the  Oneida  crops 
and  driving  away  the  cattle.^^  About  ten  days  later,  unable  to  penetrate  the  walls  of 
the  fort  with  his  light  artillery,  and  upon  hearing  of  a  large  force  approaching  from 
Albany,  St.  Leger  decided  to  lift  the  siege  and  withdrew  to  Canada. Unopposed, 
Benedict  Arnold  arrived  with  about  900,  breaking  the  siege.^^ 

On  14  September,  90  miles  to  the  east  at  Albany,  about  300  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  Six  Nations  arrived,  mostly  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  but  a  few 
from  the  Ononadaga  and  Mohawk.  Most  of  the  warriors  took  hold  of  the  belt  sig¬ 
nifying  acceptance  of  the  hatchet  from  the  Americans.  They  had  taken  thirty  pris¬ 
oners  and  intercepted  several  of  Burgoyne’s  dispatches  to  his  superiors  in 
Canada.^^ 

Neutrality  “Cut  in  Bits” 

As  General  Burgoyne  neared  the  site  of  the  peace  tree  at  Albany,  the  neutral¬ 
ity  treaty  had  been  broken.  The  Six  Nation  council  fire  at  Onondaga  had  been 
extinguished,  and  the  confederacy  was  no  longer  functioning  as  a  decisionmaking 
organization.  Beyond  the  ritual  of  paper  treaties,  wampum  belts,  and  symbolic 
pipes,  the  reality  on  the  ground  was  war.  The  Oneida  and  the  Tuscarora  tribes  had 
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sided  with  the  Americans  and  moved  into  abandoned  barracks  in  Schenectady,  to 
the  northwest  of  Albany.  In  the  West,  with  winter  approaching,  Indian  elders, 
women  and  children  fled  to  the  fort  at  Niagara  as  refugees  from  the  intertribal 
warfare  where  the  tribal  councils  for  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and 
Senekas  operated  under  the  management  of  the  British."^^ 

Saratoga 

Approaching  Albany,  General  Burgoyne  abandoned  his  concept  of  maneuver 
warfare  and  marched  directly  toward  fortified  positions,  outnumbered  more  than 
two  to  one.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  his  objective,  his  force  was 
reduced  to  6,000  British  and  Germans,  just  two-thirds  of  the  force  that  had 
approached  Ticonderoga  six  weeks  earlier.  His  plan  to  link  up  with  General  Howe 
would  prove  illusory  since  Howe  had  just  occupied  Philadelphia.  He  faced  a  rebel 
force  of  16,000  that  was  increasing  day  by  day."^^  It  was  two  hundred  miles  back  to 
Canada  and  winter  was  approaching.  He  stalled  for  time,  quibbling  over  the  terms 
of  surrender,  hoping  against  hope  for  reinforcements  to  arrive  from  the  south.  After 
a  change  of  the  title  of  the  document  from  “capitulation”  to  “convention,”  the 
deal  was  done  and  the  formal  ceremony  took  place  on  17  October  1777. 

In  his  after-action  report,  Burgoyne  blamed  the  rigors  of  the  march,  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians,  the  desertion  or  timidity  of  the  Canadians  and  loyalists  and  the 
failure  of  other  armies  [Howe]  to  cooperate."^^  St.Leger  also  placed  full  blame  on 
the  Indians.^^  On  the  march  from  Canada,  Burgoyne  had  used  his  Indians  as  very 
effective  scouts,  as  a  screening  force  for  the  army  and  for  raiding  parties.  He  had 
counted  on  the  psychological  effect  of  Indians.  One  rebel  officer  commented,  the 
woods  were  “so  infested  with  savages  as  to  render  it  exceeding  hazardous  to  send 
small  parties,”  forcing  the  garrison  to  send  only  large  units. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  British  were  unwilling  to  commit  their  soldiers 
in  direct  attack  on  fortified  American  positions.  The  Indians  were  quick  to  notice 
they  were  always  at  the  greatest  risk  and  suffering  the  greatest  casualties.  The 
British  appeared  to  be  willing  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  German  and  Indian  blood. 
In  the  end,  the  Indians  voted  with  their  feet.  The  victorious  American,  General 
Gates,  reported  to  Congress  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  that  “have  taken  up  the 
hatchet”  in  our  favor  have  been  of  “great  service.”"^^ 

The  battle  at  Saratoga  remains  today  the  most  important  military  victory  in 
American  history.  Had  Burgoyne  occupied  Albany,  it  might  have  been  the  last 
major  battle  of  the  revolution.  In  terms  of  the  history  of  American  diplomacy,  the 
American  victory  prompted  France  to  recognize  the  United  States  and  sign  a 
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treaty  of  alliance.  The  multilateral  treaty  of  neutrality,  intelligence,  and  covert 
action  with  the  Iroquois  made  a  significant  contribution. 

PREEMPTIVE  DIPLOMACY 

The  initiative  taken  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  negotiate  a  multilateral  neu¬ 
trality  treaty  did  not,  in  the  end,  prevent  some  Iroquois  warriors  from  taking  up  the 
hatchet  in  the  British  cause,  but  it  did  have  important  political  and  military  conse¬ 
quences.  The  treaty  provoked  a  serious  debate  among  the  Iroquois  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  action  in  the  case  of  all-out  war  between  the  British  and  the  Colonies. 
Since  the  formal  Iroquois  Council  meetings  decided  issues  by  consensus,  and  even 
though  the  British  had  the  support  of  the  warrior  leadership  of  four  of  the  six  tribes, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  British  to  change  the  Confederation  neutrality  policy.  Thus, 
when  the  British  did  achieve  agreements  to  fight  these  were  not  alliances  but  a  few 
warriors  acting  as  individuals,  not  the  tribes  nor  the  confederacy  acting  as  a  whole 
under  its  normal  consultation  procedures.  The  failure  to  achieve  a  consensus  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Longhouse  deprived  pro-British  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  unity 
that  was  their  strength.  Fighting  for  the  British  lacked  legitimacy. 

Political  Intelligence  and  covert  action  were  vital.  General  Schuyler  in  the  north 
and  George  Morgan  in  the  middle  department  ran  extensive  agent  networks  within 
the  various  tribes.  Because  the  official  policy  of  the  Six  Nations  was  neutrality,  the 
warriors  favoring  one  side  or  the  other  who  were  pressing  for  war  alienated  two 
other  factions  that  were  ripe  for  recruitment.  The  King’s  Superintendent,  Colonel 
Johnson,  commented  that  the  Oneida’s  missionary  Kirkland  provided  “Indian  intel¬ 
ligence  to  all  parts”  even  before  Colonel  Johnson  himself  had  received  it.^^  From 
Pittsburgh,  the  Commissioner  for  the  middle  department  sent  his  Indian  agents 
north  to  Onondaga  and  penetrated  Indian  conferences.^^  Since  the  decision-making 
was  by  consensus  even  within  the  separate  tribes,  a  few  dissenters  could  prevent 
action.  Had  Colonel  Johnson  been  able  to  unify  the  Six  Nations  to  operate  directly 
against  the  rebel  forces  in  the  area  around  Albany  in  anticipation  of  Burgoyne’s 
assault  and  disrupted  the  massing  of  the  Colonial  forces,  the  story  might  have  been 
different.  In  late  summer  1777,  the  councils  in  several  tribes  were  deadlocked.  The 
decisions  that  were  taken  in  the  end  to  join  the  British  came  too  late  and  involved 
too  few  to  influence  a  battle  on  the  scale  of  Saratoga. 

For  the  Six  Nations,  the  preliminary  Battle  of  Oriskany  was  the  defining 
moment.  It  was  of  enormous  significance  because,  according  to  Graymont,  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war  in  the  Confederacy.^^  The  following  year  the 
bickering  continued  with  several  acts  of  reprisal  between  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  encouraged  the  intertribal  warfare  as  part  of  a  scorched-earth  policy  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  Loyalists  to  deny  the  Continental  Army  its  breadbasket.  General 
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Washington,  considering  the  unstable  frontier  a  potential  launching  point  for  a  Brit¬ 
ish  strike  from  Detroit,  instructed  Major  General  John  Sullivan  to  conduct  a  punitive 
expedition  to  the  Mohawk  Castle.^^  On  the  way  a  number  of  Seneca  and  Delaware 
towns  were  burned.  The  operation  earned  General  Washington  the  Iroquois  name 
“Town  Destroyer.”^^  It  became  clear  that  the  many  Iroquois  would  not  lay  down  the 
hatchet  until  the  British  did.^^  When  the  American  Army  departed,  the  Seneca  and 
Mohawks  raided  Oneida  settlements.  Since  France  and  Spain  had  entered  the  war 
against  Britain,  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mohawk  Valleys  were  at  the  vortex  of  a  civil 
war  (Six  Nations)  within  a  civil  war  (Loyalist  v  Patriots)  within  a  world  war  (Britain 
V  United  States-France-Spain).  Yet,  the  threat  of  a  major  British  invasion  from  the 
north  or  an  American  thrust  into  Canada  had  ended. 

The  Peace 

Most  belligerent  acts  ended  after  the  British  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  1781, 
but  a  formal  end  to  the  hostilities  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Six  Nations  came 
at  Fort  Stanwix  on  22  October  1884.  Compliance  with  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
determined  the  fate  of  the  Iroquois  nations.  On  15  October  1783,  the  Continental 
Congress  provided  the  justification  for  its  policy  in  draft  instructions  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  treaty  negotiations: 

That  the  Indians  notwithstanding  a  solemn  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Congress 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war;  notwithstanding  all  the  advice  and  admoni¬ 
tion  given  them  during  its  prosecution,  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of 
hostility  and  wanton  devastation,  but  were  determined  to  join  their  arms  to 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  to  share  their  fortunes,  so  consequently  with  a  less 
generous  people  than  Americans  they  might  be  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the 
lakes;  but  as  we  prefer  clemency  to  rigor,  as  we  persuade  ourselves  that  their 
eyes  are  open  to  their  error  and  that  they  have  found  by  fatal  experience  that 
their  true  interest  and  safely  must  depend  on  our  friendship. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  United  States,  the  Crown  had  failed  to  protect 
the  Indian  rights  contained  in  its  treaty  agreements  with  the  Indians  and  essentially 
left  the  Indians  to  fend  for  themselves  with  respect  to  their  claims  to  the  vast  area 
west  of  the  Ohio  River.  While  the  treaty  was  between  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled  and  the  Sachems  (Chiefs)  and  Warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  tribes 
received  quite  different  individual  treatment.  The  United  States  of  America  gave 
peace  to  the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagas  and  Cayugas,  and  received  them  in  to 
their  protection,  but  they  had  to  cede  their  land  claims  to  the  U.S.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Oneida  and  Tuscarora  nations  were  not  treated  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  and 
were  “secured  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  on  which  they  are  settled.”^^ 
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The  End  of  Intelligence 

Immediately  after  Saratoga,  General  Schuyler  sent  a  wampum  belt  to  the  Six 
Nations  with  a  warning  to  make  peace  with  Congress.  As  the  belt  traveled  west  it 
reached  the  Cayuga  where  it  was  cancelled.  They  forwarded  a  new  message  more 
favorable  to  the  British.^^  The  consultation  mechanism  was  dead. 

In  1780,  a  group  of  Onondagas,  who  had  gone  to  live  with  the  Oneidas  after 
the  destruction  of  their  village,  left  to  go  to  Niagara  where  they  could  be  with 
most  of  their  tribe.  They  brought  with  them  wampum  belts  that  constituted  the 
archives  of  the  Six  Nations.  On  25  March  1780,  Cakadorie,  son  of  late  Chief 
Bunt,  delivered  to  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  the  seven  belts  that  the  Americans  had 
presented  to  the  Iroquois  between  1775  and  1776.  The  next  day,  he  brought  the 
pieces  of  a  large  belt  given  by  the  Americans.  The  Onondagas  had  cut  it  to  bits  in 
anger  after  the  destruction  of  their  village.^^ 

The  Council  Fire  at  Albany 

Although  the  consultation  and  intelligence- sharing  organization  created  by 
the  ancient  Six  Nations  and  the  nascent  United  States  functioned  for  only  two 
years,  it  brought  several  significant  innovations  in  the  evolution  of  international 
relations.  The  traditional  Indian  ceremonial  ritual  of  a  continuous  fire  staffed  by 
appointed  representatives  of  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  consultations  when  placed 
in  the  context  of  a  treaty  arrangement  constituted  one  of  the  significant  develop¬ 
ments.^^  Such  an  arrangement  in  a  bilateral  context  between  two  sovereign 
nations  would  have  been  an  innovation — perhaps  the  first  international  organi¬ 
zation  created  by  treaty.  But  because  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  were  a 
security  and  consultation  organization  with  a  headquarters  and  formal  rules  for 
procedure  for  decisionmaking,  and  they  had  treaties  with  France,  Spain  and 
Britain,  they  certainly  constituted  a  multilateral  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
treaty  making. 

The  new  Continental  Congress  was  also  an  international  organization 
linking  the  separate  colonies.  In  the  summer  of  1775  the  Congress  had  no 
established  headquarters  and  no  charter  or  constitution,  but  the  decisionmak¬ 
ing  body  existed  in  Philadelphia.  With  the  creation  of  the  Continental  Army 
and  the  authorization  to  negotiate  treaties,  the  Congress  had  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  becoming  a  nation  state.  However,  in  1775  it  had  not  achieved 
this  status.  Even  with  the  approval  and  eventual  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  United  Colonies  were  closer  to  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  than  a  nation  state.  It  was  very  much  like  the  current  European  Union. 
Interpreted  in  this  light,  this  means  that  the  treaty  at  Albany  was  a  treaty 
between  two  international  organizations.^^ 
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Yet  the  treaty  at  Albany  went  a  step  further.  These  two  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  by  kindling  the  council  fire  and  appointing  a  permanent  staff,  created 
another  international  organization  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  intelligence 
sharing,  and  dispute  settlement  with  respect  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  They  estab¬ 
lished  a  third  level  of  international  organization — an  international  organization 
created  by  two  international  organizations.  The  closest  analogy  from  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  is  the  verification  mechanisms  that  were  established  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  former  Warsaw  Pact  members  provid¬ 
ing  for  commissions  to  monitor  exercises  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Organization 
for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE).  Treaties  providing  for  perma¬ 
nent  consultation  mechanisms  between  international  organizations,  such  as  the 
council  fire  at  Albany,  did  not  reappear  until  second  half  of  the  20th  Century. 
Recently,  the  OSCE  and  NATO  have  cooperated  with  respect  to  activities  but 
there  is  no  formal  treaty  between  the  two  organizations  establishing  a  third  level 
of  organization. 

In  the  contemporary  language  of  UN  Secretary-General  Boutros-Ghali’s 
Agenda  for  Peace,  the  council  fire  at  Albany  was  a  confidence-building  measure 
in  support  of  a  neutrality  treaty.  Its  mandate  was  the  exchange  of  information  in 
support  of  preventive  diplomacy  with  the  goal  of  preserving  peace.  Intelligence 
was  to  be  provided  at  the  initiative  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  to  prevent  misunder¬ 
standing  and  to  facilitate  problem  solving  in  good  faith.  As  with  the  Six  Nations 
and  the  United  Colonies,  only  when  there  is  unity  of  purpose  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
mon  goal  will  the  organization  have  the  power  to  succeed.  Erom  the  day  the  fire  at 
Albany  was  kindled,  mixed  motives  led  the  parties  to  prepare  for  war.  It  never  had 
a  chance. 

At  Saratoga,  the  first  new  nation^^  was  born  in  an  exercise  of  self-determina¬ 
tion.  Yet  imperialism  and  nationalism  would  dominate  the  next  two  centuries.  The 
Continental  Congress  would  disappear  in  a  decade.  The  words  from  Chief  of  the 
Onondagas  Cannassateego,  repeated  at  the  treaty  conference  at  Albany,  still  ring 
true  today: 
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At  Albany,  at  the  closing  of  the  conference,  in  welcoming  the  Six  Nations  agreement  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  peace  and  kindie  a  councii  fire,  the  American  Commissioners  invoked  the  mythic  story 
of  the  symbolic  act  founding  the  Six-Nation  Confederation  and  quoted  the  words  of  advice 
that  the  Onondaga  Chief  Cannassateego  had  give  to  the  colonies  at  the  treaty  conference 
between  the  Six  Nations  and  Virginia,  Maryiand  and  Pennsylvania  in  June  1744: 

Brethren:  Our  business  with  you  here,  besides  rekindling  the  ancient  council  fire,  and  renew¬ 
ing  the  covenant  and  brighten[ing]  up  every  iink  of  the  chain,  is  in  the  first  piace  to  inform  you 
of  the  advice  that  was  given  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  your  wise  forefathers,  in  a  great  Coun¬ 
cil  which  they  held  at  Lancaster,  In  Pennsylvania,  when  Cannassateego  spoke  to  us,  the 
white  people,  in  these  words: 

‘Brethren,  We,  the  Six  Nations,  heartily  recommended  union  and  a  good  Agree¬ 
ment  between  you,  our  brethren;  never  disagree,  but  preserve  a  strict  friendship  for 
one  another,  and  thereby  you  as  we  wili  become  the  stronger.  Our  wise  forefathers 
established  union  and  amity  between  the  Five  Nations;  this  has  made  us  formida- 
bie;  this  has  given  great  weight  and  authority  with  our  neighboring  Nations.  We  are 
a  powerfui  confederacy;  and  if  you  observe  the  same  methods  our  wise  forefathers 
have  taken,  you  wiil  acquire  fresh  srength  and  power.  Therefore,  whatever  befails 
you,  never  fali  out  with  one  another.’ These  were  the  words  of  Cannassateego. 

Brothers:  Our  forefathers  rejoiced  to  hear  Cannassateego  speak  these  words.  They  sunk 
deep  into  their  hearts.  The  advice  was  good;  it  was  kind.  They  said  to  one  another.  The  Six 
Nations  are  a  wise  peopie;  iet  us  hearken  to  their  counsel,  and  teach  our  children  to  follow 
it.  Our  old  men  have  done  so.  They  have  frequently  taken  a  single  arrow,  and  said.  Children, 
see  how  easy  it  is  broken.  Then  they  have  tied  twelve  together  with  strong  cords.  And  our 
strongest  men  could  not  break  them.  ‘See,’  said  they,  ‘this  is  what  the  Six  Nations  mean. 
Divided,  a  single  man  may  destroy  you;  united  you  are  a  match  for  the  whole  world.  (Excerpt 
from  Deloria,  35.) 
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